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Disability  benefits  for  blind  people 

About  35,000  people  disabled  by  blind- 
ness— and  20,000  of  their  dependents — 
now  receive  approximately  $65  million  a 
year  in  social  security  disability  payments. 
Others  may  be  missing  out  on  payments, 
however,  because  they  do  not  know  of 
changes  in  the  law  which  have  liberalized 
the  disability  program  in  recent  years.  In 
developing  disability  provisions  that  apply 
to  blind  people,  social  security  has  worked 
with  rehabilitation  counselors,  social  work- 
ers, representatives  of  blind  service  orga- 
nizations, and  other  professionals  with 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the  problems  faced 
by  people  with  serious  visual  impairments. 
We  also  need  the  help  of  these  professionals 
in  reaching  blind  people  who  may  be 
eligible  for  benefits.  Your  help  in  spreading 
the  word  about  the  disability  program  will 
be  appreciated. 

Here  are  answers  to  some  questions  that 
are  frequently  asked. 

Can  disabled  people  get  Medicare? 

People  who  get  social  security  checks 
because  they  are  disabled  will  be  able  to 
get  Medicare  protection  under  a  recent 
change  in  the  law.  Medicare  will  start  July 
1,  1973,  for  disabled  people  who  have 
been  eligible  for  disability  checks  for  2 
years  or  more  by  that  month. 


Who  can  get  disability  benefits? 

Social  security  can  pay  monthly  disability 
benefits  to : 

►  Disabled  workers  under  65  and  their 
dependents. 

►  People  disabled  before  age  22  who  con- 
tinue to  be  disabled.  These  benefits  are 
payable  when  a  parent  receives  social 
security  retirement  or  disability  benefits,  or 
when  an  insured  parent  dies. 

►  Disabled  widows,  disabled  dependent 
widowers,  and  (under  certain  conditions) 
disabled  surviving  divorced  wives  of  work- 
ers who  were  insured  at  death.  These  bene- 
fits are  payable  as  early  as  50. 

What  does  "disability"  mean? 

For  social  security  purposes,  "disability" 
means  the  inability  to  work  because  of  ( 1 ) 
a  severe  physical  or  mental  impairment 
that  has  lasted  (or  is  expected  to  last)  at 
least  12  months,  or  to  result  in  death;  or 
(2)  "blindness."  "Blindness"  is  defined  in 
the  social  security  law  as  either  central 
visual  acuity  of  20/200  or  less  in  the  better 
eye  with  the  use  of  corrective  lenses,  or 
visual  field  reduction  to  20  degrees  or  less. 
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How  about  a  worker  who  meets  the  statutory 

test  of  blindness? 

What  special  consideration  does  he  get? 

Several  special  provisions  apply  to  a 
worker  whose  sight  is  poor  enough  to  meet 
the  statutory  definition  described  above. 

For  example,  if  such  a  person  has 
worked  long  enough  under  social  security, 
he  is  eligible  for  a  disability  "freeze"  even 
if  he  is  actually  working.  This  means 
that  the  amount  of  his  future  benefits, 
which  are  figured  from  his  average 
earnings,  will  not  be  reduced  because  he 
has  low  earnings  or  no  earnings  in  some 
years  because  of  disability. 

A  person  55  to  65  who  meets  the  test 
of  blindness  and  who  has  worked  long 
enough  under  social  security  can  get  cash 
disability  benefits  if  he  is  unable  to  perform 
work  requiring  skills  or  abilities  compar- 
able to  the  work  he  did  regularly  before  he 
reached  55  or  became  blind,  whichever  is 
later.  (Benefits  will  not  be  paid,  however, 
for  any  month  in  which  he  actually  per- 
forms substantial  gainful  work.) 

A  blind  worker  under  55  can  become 
entitled  to  cash  benefits  only  if  he  is  unable 
to  engage  in  any  substantial  gainful  work. 

Is  there  any  rule  about  when  a  blind  person 
must  have  worked  to  get  disability  benefits? 

A  blind  person  must  have  worked  long 
enough  under  social  security  to  be  insured. 
How  much  work  depends  on  his  age  at  the 
time  he  becomes  disabled.  Formerly,  there 
was  a  requirement  that  he  have  credit  for 
a  certain  amount  of  recent  work,  but  this 
is  no  longer  the  case.  His  work  can  have 
been  at  any  time  after  1936. 

People  who  get  benefits  as  blind  widows, 
blind  widowers,  or  adults  disabled  before 
age  22  do  not  need  to  have  work  credits. 
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Where  do  I  send  a  person  with  a  severe  visual 
impairment  to  ask  about  disability  benefits? 

Refer  him  to  his  social  security  office.  If  he 
cannot  get  there  because  he  is  in  a  hospital 
or  is  unable  to  leave  his  home,  a  repre- 
sentative from  the  office  can  arrange  to 
visit  him. 

How  much  will  the  benefits  be? 

The  benefit  amount  for  a  disabled  worker 
is  based  on  his  average  earnings  under 
social  security.  It's  the  same  amount  as  the 
worker  would  get  if  he  were  retiring  at  65. 
The  average  family  benefit  for  a  disabled 
worker  with  a  wife  under  65  and  one  or 
more  children  is  currently  $355  a  month. 
The  average  benefit  for  a  disabled  worker 
alone  is  currently  $179  a  month. 

When  can  payments  begin? 

Payments  to  a  disabled  worker  and  his 
family  or  to  a  disabled  widow  or  dependent 
widower  generally  cannot  begin  until  after 
a  waiting  period  of  5  full  months  of  dis- 
ability. A  son  or  daughter  disabled  before 
age  22  may  be  eligible  for  benefits  as  soon 
as  one  of  his  parents  (or,  in  some  cases,  a 
grandparent)  begins  getting  retirement  or 
disability  benefits,  or  dies  after  working 
long  enough  under  social  security  to  be 
insured. 

If  a  person  has  been  disabled  for  more 
than  6  months  before  he  applies,  some 
benefits  may  be  payable  for  months  before 
the  application  was  made.  It  is  important 
to  apply  soon  after  the  disability  starts, 
however,  because  back  payments  are 
limited  to  the  12  months  preceding  the 
date  of  application. 


Suppose  a  person  blinded  in  an  industrial 
accident  is  receiving  workmen's  compensation 
benefits  and  becomes  eligible  for  social 
security  disability  benefits.  Can  he  get  both? 

He  can,  but  the  total  benefits  he  and  his 
family  can  get  under  both  programs  may 
not  exceed  80  percent  of  his  average 
monthly  earnings  before  he  became  dis- 
abled. This  means  the  average  of  his  full 
earnings,  including  any  amounts  above  the 
maximum  covered  by  social  security.  The 
amount  of  his  social  security  benefit  may 
be  reduced  whenever  necessary  to  keep 
within  this  limitation.  But  the  adjusted 
combined  benefit  will  always  be  at  least  as 
much  as  the  social  security  payments  alone. 

If  a  worker  who  has  retired  on  reduced  social 
security  benefits  becomes  blind,  would  it  pay 
him  to  switch  to  disability  benefits? 

It  might.  The  social  security  representative 
can  explain  this  in  detail. 

Under  what  circumstances  do  disability 
benefits  stop? 

Benefits  are  stopped  if  a  beneficiary  shows 
he  is  able  to  do  substantial  gainful  work 
and  is,  therefore,  no  longer  disabled  within 
the  meaning  of  the  law.  Also,  benefits  will 
stop  if  the  beneficiary  recovers  medically 
and  becomes  able  to  work.  Benefits  to  a 
dependent  generally  stop  when  she  or  he 
marries.  There  are,  however,  some  excep- 
tions to  this. 


Suppose  a  blind  beneficiary  tries  to  work 
again.  How  does  this  affect  his  benefits? 

It  is  difficult  to  predict  whether  any  dis- 
abled person  (including  someone  who's 
blind)  will  be  able  to  continue  working  for 
any  length  of  time.  Therefore,  the  decision 
as  to  whether  a  beneficiary's  work  is  sub- 
stantial and  gainful  is  usually  put  off  until 
he  has  worked  in  at  least  9  separate  months 
(not  necessarily  consecutive).  Meanwhile, 
his  benefits  continue. 

This  9-month  "trial  work  period"  gives 
the  beneficiary  a  chance  to  fully  test  his 
ability  to  work,  confident  that  his  disability 
payments  will  continue  without  interrup- 
tion while  he  works. 

{Note:  The  trial  work  period  provisions 
apply  to  disabled  workers  and  persons  dis- 
abled in  childhood,  but  not  to  disabled 
widows  and  widowers.  Persons  qualifying 
for  benefits  under  the  special  provision  for 
the  blind  who  are  55  to  65  should  ask  at 
their  social  security  office  how  work  affects 
their  status. ) 

Are  benefits  stopped  at  the  end  of  the  trial 
work  period? 

Only  if  the  work  the  beneficiary  is  doing 
shows  he  has  regained  his  ability  to  do 
substantial  gainful  work  despite  his  im- 
pairment. Even  then,  benefits  are  contin- 
ued for  3  additional  months  in  order  to 
help  him  adjust  to  being  self-supporting 
again.  (A  beneficiary  who  is  not  working 
but  recovers  medically  also  gets  3  addi- 
tional months  of  benefits. ) 

If  the  beneficiary  is  still  unable  to  per- 
form substantial  gainful  work  at  the  end 
of  his  trial  work  period,  benefits  are  con- 
tinued. 


What  factors  are  considered  in  deciding  if  a 
blind  person's  work  is  substantial  and  gainful? 

All  the  pertinent  facts  about  his  job  are 
considered  in  making  this  decision — his 
skills,  experience,  responsibility,  hours, 
productivity,  and  pay.  The  amount  of  his 
pay  is  perhaps  the  best  gauge  of  how 
substantial  his  work  is. 

What  if  a  person's  average  monthly  pay 
includes  an  unearned  portion,  such  as  a 
subsidy  added  to  help  him  meet  living 
expenses? 

The  unearned  portion  is  not  counted  in 
deciding  if  he  is  doing  substantial  gainful 
work.  All  that  counts  is  the  pay  he  earns 
through  his  own  efforts.  By  the  same  token, 
if  it  is  necessary  for  someone  to  help  him 
with  his  job,  consideration  is  given  to  the 
value  of  this  help  in  figuring  actual  earn- 
ings. 

Do  low  monthly  earnings  always  mean  that 
disability  benefits  continue? 

Not  always.  Despite  low  earnings,  a  person 
may  be  considered  able  to  do  substantial 
gainful  work  if  he  shows  he  can  do  more 
work  than  he  is  actually  doing,  or  if  he 
already  does  work  of  about  the  same 
amount  and  quality  as  non-disabled  work- 
ers in  his  community  who  do  similar  work 
for  a  living. 


How  is  the  work  of  beneficiaries  employed  in 
sheltered  workshops  evaluated? 

When  the  pay  of  a  worker  in  a  sheltered 
workshop  is  low,  his  work  usually  isn't 
considered  to  be  substantial  gainful  work. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  compare  his  work 
with  that  done  by  non-disabled  people  in 
the  community. 

How  is  substantial  gainful  work  evaluated  for 
a  person  who  is  self-employed? 

About  the  same  way  the  work  of  a  salaried 
person  is  evaluated.  All  the  pertinent  facts 
about  his  work  are  considered — his  skills, 
experience,  responsibilities,  hours,  produc- 
tivity, and  earnings. 

Business  income  is  influenced  by  eco- 
nomic conditions,  the  value  of  unpaid 
services  of  family  members,  etc.  More 
emphasis  is  therefore  placed  on  the  extent 
of  the  activities  performed  in  connection 
with  the  business,  and  less  placed  on  the 
amount  of  net  earnings. 

Suppose  a  blind  beneficiary  who  returns  to 
work  or  recovers  becomes  disabled  again  and 
is  again  eligible  for  benefits?  Do  his  benefits 
start,  as  before,  with  his  6th  month  of 
disability? 

If  he  again  becomes  disabled  within  5  years 
( 7  years  for  widows  and  widowers  and 
persons  who  had  been  disabled  before  age 
22),  his  benefits  can  start  again  with  the 
first  full  month  of  disability.  He  does  not 
have  to  go  through  a  "waiting  period"  as 
he  did  the  first  time. 


What  is  done  for  a  blind  claimant  in  the  way 
of  rehabilitation? 

At  the  time  a  decision  is  made  on  his  dis- 
ability claim,  the  applicant  is  also  consid- 
ered for  possible  services  by  his  State 
vocational  rehabilitation  agency.  If  he  is 
considered  to  have  good  rehabilitation 
potential,  he  may  be  offered  services  by 
the  agency. 

Such  services  include  counseling,  teach- 
ing of  new  employment  skills,  and  job 
placement.  These  services  are  generally 
financed  from  State-Federal  appropria- 
tions. 

Does  social  security  help  finance  the 
rehabilitation  of  beneficiaries? 

Yes.  The  Social  Security  Act  permits 
money  to  be  made  available  to  State  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  agencies  from  social 
security  trust  funds  to  finance  the  rehabili- 
tation of  persons  receiving  disability  bene- 
fits. In  any  given  year,  the  maximum 
amount  allocated  nationally  for  this  pur- 
pose is  equal  to  a  fixed  percentage  of  the 
total  amount  paid  in  social  security  dis- 
ability benefits  in  the  previous  year.  Cur- 
rently, this  amounts  to  nearly  $45.6  million 
a  year,  but  the  figure  will  go  up  as  total 
benefits  paid  increase. 

Can  a  blind  claimant  be  found  disabled  even 
if  he  is  a  good  rehabilitation  prospect? 

Yes.  The  decision  that  a  claimant  is  dis- 
abled is  based  on  his  present  capacity  to 
work,  rather  than  his  potential  to  work 
after  receiving  vocational  rehabilitation 
services. 
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